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On this occasion luck was on their side. Mr. J. D
Campbell, Sir Robert Hart's London secretary,
succeeded in concluding a Protocol for the suspensior
of hostilities with the trench Foreign Office or
April 4th ; by this instrument it was agreed that the
signature of a final Treaty at Peking would follow and
that it would be based generally on the terms of the
Li-Fournier Convention of May, 1884. A week before
the conclusion of this Protocol it was known in China
as well as in France, that the French troops had
suffered a severe reverse at Langson. M. Ferry,
naturally concluding that China would no longer
recognise the Paris negotiations, decided to say
nothing about them or the Protocol to the Chambers ;
he preferred to bow to the storm of hostile criticism
which followed the Langson defeat and resigned
office.

But Li was now firmly in the saddle, and, victory
or no victory, neither he nor the Empress Dowager
had any intention of continuing the war. On June gth,
therefore, he signed the final Treaty of Peace with
M. Patenotre, who came from Peking to Tientsin
for the purpose. The French Senate expressed its
satisfaction at the results achieved in this campaign,
which regulated the position of France in Tongking
and in the protectorate over Annam. But China,
having neither indemnity to pay nor further territory
to cede, and being able to boast of a military success
as the concluding act of the war, was equally satisfied
with the Treaty, which saved the face of all the digni-
taries concerned. As far as Li was concerned, events
had fully justified his policy and his patience, since
both sides had finally seen fit to accept the terms of
settlement which he had independently secured a